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Dear Editor, 

Quality medical education is the cornerstone for efficient physicians 
and optimal healthcare. Within the educational process, language plays 
a dominant role through transmission of information, written materials, 
and classroom interactions. As such, the choice of language of instruc- 
tion is critical in delivering quality education [1,2]. Using the mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction in medical education is widely 
adopted in European and developed countries that prioritize its use [3]. 
In countries where second language-based medicine is prevalent, the 
concept that medicine has a special language with a bulk of unfathom- 
able terms is often raised. However, this concept is applicable only to 
foreign language-based medicine, such as English-based medicine in 
non-English-speaking countries, where medical terms, or even the En- 
glish language in general, are usually unfamiliar. In the case of native 
language-based medicine, medical terms are not necessarily a big bulk, 
nor are they inherently unfathomable. 

In a study by Al-Sibai et al., it was found that medical terms account 
for only 3.3% of medical text, with the remainder consisting of general 
words [4]. Al-Sibai et al. included all medical terms, such as bacteria and 
virus, in their medical text analysis [4]. However, it is essential to 
differentiate between general medical terms that are used in both 
medicine and daily life and absolute medical terms that are specific to 
medical science and are usually unfamiliar to the general public or 
non-medical personnel. The boundaries between these two types of 
terms may vary across languages and individuals. Nonetheless, a sig- 
nificant portion of medical terms can be classified as general words, such 
as liver, bacteria, inflammation, and insomnia, which are widely 
recognized by the public when presented in their native language. 

Instead of tallying medical terms within a medical text, I randomly 
selected four sections from four prominent English medical textbooks: 
"Human Anatomy, Color Atlas and Textbook E-book," "Braunwald’s 
Heart Disease - A Textbook of Cardiovascular Medicine," "Dewhurst’s 
Textbook of Obstetrics & Gynecology," and "Harsh Mohan Textbook of 
Pathology” [5-8]. Then, a group of 10 native English speakers, aged 
between 19 and 27 years old and without formal medical education, 
were enlisted. Each participant was asked to read the four sections and 
identify any words that were unfamiliar or challenging to comprehend. 
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The resulting percentages of incomprehensible or unfamiliar words 
within the four sections were 3.3%, 4.8%, 0.5%, and 2.9%, respectively. 
The overall percentage, when considering all four sections collectively, 
was found to be 2.5% (ranging from 1.1% to 3.9%). 

In linguistics, morphological knowledge refers to an individual’s 
understanding of the structure and formation of words, including pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and root words. It involves recognizing and analyzing the 
morphemes that contribute to the meaning and grammatical function of 
a word. On the other hand, semantic knowledge refers to one’s under- 
standing of word meanings and the relationships between words and 
concepts. Morphological and semantic knowledge of one’s first language 
develop through a combination of innate predispositions and acquired 
linguistic experiences [9]. As children are exposed to language input 
from their surroundings, they gradually acquire and refine their 
morphological and semantic knowledge through a process of language 
learning and usage [10]. These forms of linguistic knowledge play a 
crucial role in comprehending new words. Morphological knowledge 
allows individuals to break down unfamiliar words into familiar mor- 
phemes, providing clues about their meaning and grammatical proper- 
ties [11]. Semantic knowledge helps individuals make connections 
between new words and their existing knowledge of related concepts, 
facilitating the interpretation and assimilation of new vocabulary [12, 
13]. Although individuals can acquire similar knowledge in a second 
language through dedicated learning and immersion, morphological 
and semantic knowledge is typically stronger in the first language due to 
years of exposure and language acquisition during childhood. 

Medical terminology is not arbitrarily or imprecisely formulated. 
Instead, it follows established linguistic principles, predominantly 
through morphological derivation and composition from the language 
itself or its original roots. For example, in the case of English, most 
medical terms are derived from Latin and Greek, which are languages 
that contribute significantly to the English language [14]. Similarly, the 
formulation of medical terminology in Arabic relies predominantly on 
Classical Arabic [15]. Various methods, such as derivation, compound- 
ing, conversion, clipping, and borrowing, are utilized to form these 
terms, describing the disease’s form, symptoms, the intended organ’s 
shape, its function, or other relevant aspects [14,15]. Thus, although 
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"Myocarditis" is 
defined as ... 


muscle?! 


Myo- 
card = heart?! 
-itis = inflamed?! 
Heart muscle 
is inflamed?! 
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Fig. 1. Impact of morphological and semantic knowledge in comprehending medical terms in English (A) and Arabic (B) languages. The Arabic version (B) represents 
the same context as the English version, with the focus on Arabic-speaking individuals. However, in the Arabic version, a different term, equivalent to "emphysema," 
was carefully chosen to better illustrate and convey the intended concept within the Arabic language context. 


medical terms may appear new to students, they do not carry the same 
level of unfamiliarity for both native and non-native speakers. Native 
speakers have a large store of morphological and semantic knowledge, 
enabling them to interpret and comprehend new words more readily 
(Fig. 1) [16]. 

In this study, the objective was to assess the comprehensibility of 
medical texts written in one’s mother tongue. The approach involved 
providing English medical texts to native English speakers with no 
medical education background and asking them to identify unfamiliar or 
incomprehensible words. A previous study, conducted by Al-Sibai et al., 
examined medical texts directly to determine the proportion of medical 
terms and general words [4]. However, Al-Sibai’s methods may have 
introduced subjectivity when categorizing words as medical or general. 
In contrast, this study employed a less biased approach by enlisting 
participants to identify words that were unfamiliar to them. The findings 
of this study revealed that approximately 2.5% of medical texts were 
unfamiliar to the participants. This aligns with Al-Sibai’s analysis, which 
found that 3.3% of medical texts consist of medical terms. These findings 
provide further evidence that the majority of medical text consists of 
general words and that medical texts written in one’s native language 
are more easily understood. Nevertheless, the study had limitations due 
to the small number of participants, suggesting the need for larger-scale 
investigations. Furthermore, it is recommended to conduct studies in 
languages other than English to enhance the generalizability of the 
findings. In addition to analyzing medical texts, I discussed the role of 
mother tongue’s morphological and semantic knowledge in compre- 
hending medical terms as new linguistic words. This discussion provides 
additional evidence supporting the comprehensibility of mother 
tongue-based medical language. 

In conclusion, the vast bulk of medical texts is familiar and 
comprehensible to students when presented in their native language. 
Additionally, the robust semantic and morphological knowledge they 
possess in their native language allows students to quickly grasp the 
meaning of unfamiliar medical terms. This highlights the potential 
benefits of mother tongue-based medical education, which can facilitate 
learning and achieve optimal comprehension. However, further 
research is necessary to validate and extend these conclusions to a 
broader context. 
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